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following seven trees. . . .   The resultant mixture is sticky
and unpleasant;   nevertheless, each man bathes in it, after
which they proceed to cut small gashes in each other with
sharp knives.    These gashes are from  I  cm. to 2 cm. in
length, and vary considerably in number, but always consist
of double sets of two or more, one set on each side of the
radius or humerus, close to the bone.    An average number is
half a dozen double sets of two to four on each arm, but a
fellow who fancies himself as a fire-eater will often continue
the sets almost unbroken from thumb to shoulder, and even
have a set at the back of each shoulder.    The head fundi
then pounds the mixture upon a stone and rubs it into the
cuts with small twigs of msoro, after which they all lick
the stone clean.    The ceremony, which is said to serve the
threefold purpose of diminishing their scent, helping them to
shoot well, and preserving them from attack, must be per-
formed before each trip, though after the first time it is not
necessary to make fresh cuts, but only to reopen the old ones.
On the rare occasions when a man goes out alone, he observes
the same procedure, enlisting the services of another old
hunter.    Later, in the evening, the party dance before the
people in the uanja (open space in the village), thrusting their
spears at insects and other marks even though they hunt with
guns, singing hunting songs and invoking the spirits of dead
hunters not to haunt them.    Then, after another night of
abstinence, they set out on their adventure." *   Among the
Wahehe, another tribe of Tanganyika, it is strictly forbidden
for a hunter to cohabit with a woman the night before he goes
out to hunt. Were he to do so, it is thought that he would only
have himself to blame if he lost his life in the hunt.2   Among
the Boloki or Bangala of the Upper Congo the hunters who
set traps for special game, such as elephants, had, from that
moment, to abstain from all intercourse with women until an
animal had been caught in the trap and killed.    Otherwise
their luck would be bad and their trap unsuccessful.    The
same prohibition was enforced on hunters who made traps
1 A. G. O. Hodgson, " Some Notes     p. 60,
on the Hunting Customs of the Wand-
amba/'   in Journal   of  the   Royal        * E. Nigmann, Die Wahehe (Ber-
Anthropological Institute, Ivi* (1926)     lin', 1908), p. 120.